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TOWARD  WORLD  ORDER  OR  RETREAT  TO  FORTRESS  AMERICA? 


by  Robert  H.  Cory 

The  November  election  is  one  of 
the  battlegrounds  between  those  who 
seek  to  strengthen  and  those  who 
seek  to  limit  U.S.  commitments  to  in¬ 
ternational  cooperation. 

The  present  Congress  has  already 
signaled  its  inclination  to  retreat: 
through  proposed  cuts  in  funds 
for  the  UN  Development  Program; 

Through  denial  of  assessments  for 
the  International  Labor  Organization; 
through  proposed  restrictions  on  in¬ 
ternational  trade,  and  through  tabling 
Senate  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention. 

The  return  to  Congress  of  those 
who  have  been  leading  the  struggle 
for  international  cooperation  and  the 
election  of  new  candidates  to  assist 
them  is  urgent  in  view  of  the  crucial 
issues  which  will  face  the  next  Con¬ 
gress,  such  as  the  $1  billion  appropri¬ 
ation  for  the  U.S.  share  of  the  next 
three  years  of  operation  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Development  Association 
(IDA); 

The  implementing  of  the  Peterson 
Commission's  proposals  for  channel¬ 
ing  U.S.  aid  through  multilateral 
channels; 

The  initiation  of  international  pol¬ 
lution  control  programs,  and  cooper¬ 
ating  with  other  nations  to  control 
hijacking  of  aircraft. 


The  UN  Volunteers  pro¬ 
gram — an  international  corps  of 
young  people  to  serve  abroad 
on  UN  development  projects — 
faces  almost  certain  final  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  approval  this  fall. 
It  could  offer  great  potential  for 
youth  identification  with  UN 
work. 


Toward  Disarmament?  From  Arms 
Limitation  to  Arms  Reduction 

Most  crucial,  however,  will  be  Con¬ 
gressional  decisions  on  the  issues  of 
disarmament  (including  prevention  of 
further  arms  buildups  and  wars  in  the 
Middle  East)  and  of  internationaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  seabed. 

If,  as  people  of  most  nations  hope, 
the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks 
(SALT)  succeed,  the  agreements  must 
be  ratified. 

One  limitation,  negotiated  prior  to 
the  SALT  discussions,  will  come  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  in  the  early  spring: 
the  treaty  banning  emplacement  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  the 
deep  seabed. 

From  SALT  could  come  a  series  of 
treaties  limiting  the  number  of  nu¬ 
clear  delivery  vehicles  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  nuclear  explosives. 

These  steps  in  arms  limitation 
could  lead  to  steps  in  disarmament  as 
urgently  demanded  by  the  UN  when 
the  decade  of  the  seventies  was  desig¬ 
nated  a  Decade  of  Disarmament. 

Toward  Internationalization  of  the  Seabed? 

Now  under  discussion  for  the  third 
year  at  the  UN  are  proposals  for  an 
international  regime  for  administer¬ 
ing  the  peaceful  development  of  deep 
seabed  resources. 

Although  the  recent  Nixon  proposal 
doesn't  go  as  far  as  many  of  those 
concerned  with  the  issue  might  wish, 

it  represents  a  major  step  forward 
from  the  inter-departmental  conflict 
and  confusion  of  the  recent  past. 

It  proposes  an  International  Seabed 
Resources  Authority  (ISRA)  which 
includes  a  Tribunal  as  well  as  an  As¬ 
sembly  and  Secretariat. 


The  new  Authority  would  have  full 
jurisdiction  over  the  seabed  beyond 
the  "edge  of  the  continental  margin" 

and  supervisory  jurisdiction  over  na¬ 
tional  trusteeship  areas  extending 
from  the  200-meter  depth  mark  to 
that  "continental  edge." 

Included  in  the  powers  of  the  ISRA 
would  be  the  collection  of  royalties 
and  licensing  fees  (on  a  shared  basis 
for  the  trusteeship  areas)  and  the  ad¬ 
ministering  of  regulations  against 
pollution. 

The  Need  for  Presidential  Leadership 

The  President's  Commission  for  the 
Observance  of  the  25th  Anniversary 
of  the  United  Nations  (Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  chairman)  issued  an  interim 
report  on  Sept.  14  and  announced  that 
the  Commission  would  hold  a  series 
of  hearings  in  various  regions  of  the 
nation  to  solicit  citizen  suggestions 
for  strengthening  the  UN. 

The  President  is  expected  to  speak 
before  the  UN  General  Assembly  in 
late  October. 

Citizens  should  write  the  President 
urging  a  strong  speech  of  commit¬ 
ment  to  action  through  the  UN  and 

should  write  the  Commission  (c/o 
State  Dept.,  Washington,  D.  C.)  urg¬ 
ing  specific  recommendations  for  in¬ 
clusion  in  the  final  report  of  the 
President's  Commission. 


Order  the  FCNL  1970  Election¬ 
eering  Handbook,  featuring  ma¬ 
terials  on  the  Indochina  War, 
military  spending,  domestic 
policy,  incumbent  voting  rec¬ 
ords,  campaign  work.  ($4.)  142 
pages  plus  "Register  Citizen 
Opinion,"  a  guide  to  political 
action. 
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“Hey,  great  newt! — Oops!  I  forgot  you  have  company.” 


CONGRESSIONAL  CHANGE  ON  MILITARY  SPENDING 


FAMILY  ASSISTANCE  PLAN 
CALLED  STEP  BACKWARD 

Passage  of  the  Administration's  Fam¬ 
ily  Assistance  Plan  (FAP)  (HR 
16311),  as  presently  set  up,  is  not  a 
step  toward  an  adequate  public  as¬ 
sistance  program,  but  is  a  step  back¬ 
ward. 

"It  is  designed  primarily  to  relieve 
the  financial  plight  of  state  govern¬ 
ments,  but  does  little  to  assist  those 
whom  the  present  system  neglects," 
an  FCNL  staff  paper  of  Sept.  23  said. 

The  paper  cited  five  areas  of  most 
serious  concern: 

•  Inclusion  of  the  working  poor  in 
the  FAP  minimum  grant  as  the  most 
important  feature  of  the  bill. 

•  Exclusion  of  male-headed  families 
from  state  supplementation  will  per¬ 
petuate  the  present  "incentive  to  fam¬ 
ily  break-up." 

•  A  bill  intended  to  "reform"  the 

public  assistance  system  must  recog¬ 
nize  as  its  goal  payment  levels  ade¬ 
quate  for  a  decent  life. 

•  Safeguards  must  be  provided 
against  administrative  arbitrariness 
in  paying  benefits  or  in  applying  the 
bill's  work  requirement. 

•  There  should  be  some  provisions 
in  this  or  in  related  legislation  for  cre¬ 
ation  of  jobs,  as  well  as  for  effective 
job  training  programs. 

Changes  in  FAP  since  passage  by 
the  House  last  spring  spurred  the 
FCNL  Human  Rights  staff  to  speak 
out  against  the  bill,  which  has  been 
heralded  by  the  Administration  as  the 
greatest  piece  of  social  legislation  in 
many  years. 

The  Sept.  23  paper  also  said  that 
mothers  of  school  age  children  must 
be  excluded  from  the  work  require¬ 
ment  and  that  there  should  be  federal 
administration  of  FAP. 


People  don't  choose  to  be 
poor.  A  recent  study  in  New 
Jersey  indicates  that  the  poor 
want  as  much  as  the  non-poor 
to  work.  Of  the  10  million  cur¬ 
rently  receiving  public  assist¬ 
ance,  only  about  90,000  are  men 
who  are  physically  employable 
and  mentally  competent. 


S*nd  15d  for  lottimony  of  Edward  T.  Andaraon, 
FCNL  Human  Righta  Sacy.,  on  Family  Aaaialanca 
Plan,  bafora  San.  Financa  Cmta.  Aug.  24.  (Limilad 
aupply). 


There  has  been  a  very  pronounced 
change  in  Congressional  sentiment 
over  the  past  few  years  on  military 
spending. 

That  change  can  continue  with  the 
dedicated  support  of  long-time  op¬ 
ponents  to  militarism  and  the  increas¬ 
ing  support  of  a  variety  of  organiza¬ 
tions  who  are  uneasy  over  misalloca- 
tion  of  U.S.  resources. 

The  record  shows  that  votes 
against  military  spending  have  in¬ 
creased  from  0  in  the  House  to  as 
much  as  105  against  ABM  and  153 
against  U.S.  military  action  in  Cam¬ 
bodia. 

Opposition  in  the  Senate  has  risen 
to  such  a  degree  that  this  August  a 
series  of  important  amendments 
gained  the  support  of  over  1/3  of  the 
total  Senate  or  at  least  40%  of  those 
present  and  voting. 

These  amendments  included  efforts 
to  bring  the  troops  home  from  Viet¬ 
nam  by  the  end  of  1971  (McGovern- 
Hatfield),  end  the  draft  (Hatfield- 
Gold  water),  reduce  military  spending 
in  fiscal  1971  by  $5  billion  (Proxmire- 
Mathias),  prohibit  use  of  chemicals  to 
destroy  crops  (Nelson-Goodell),  and 
limit  deployment  of  ABM  (Hart- 
Cooper).  (FCNL  compilation  of  votes 
available  at  15^  each). 

There  is  widespread  Congressional 
opposition  to  maintenance  of  300,- 


000  or  more  troops  in  Europe  25 
years  after  World  War  II. 

This  opposition  needs  to  be  en¬ 
couraged,  with  attention  focused  on 
allocating  money  to  other  priorities. 
Currently,  major  opposition  to  troops 
in  Europe  centers  on  costs,  but  also 
includes  some  questioning  of  the 
validity  of  the  deterrence  philosophy. 

The  total  U.S.  costs  for  NATO-re¬ 
lated  activities  are  said  to  be  between 
$14  to  $19  billion  a  year,  with  $2.9 
billion  allocated  to  salaries  and  gen¬ 
eral  maintenance  costs  of  U.S.  troops 
and  civilian  personnel  stationed  in 
Western  Europe,  Greece,  Turkey  and 
on  the  Sixth  Fleet. 

FCNL  Executive  Council 

Edward  F.  Snyder,  Executive  Secy., 
told  the  FCNL  Executive  Council  Sept. 
11  that  South  Vietnam's  Pres.  Thieu 
has  increased  his  leverage  over  U.S. 
policy,  and  added  that  a  cease  fire 
would  not  really  meet  the  political 
problems  that  have  to  be  solved. 


Recent  Publications 

“Factor*  AHaclIng  Political  Campaigns: 
Raapportlonmant,  Falmast  Doctrina,  Tala- 
vlslon  Usage,  and  Campaign  Sponding"; 
“Now  Priorities  Candidates,  Ravisad  List, 
Elections  1970”;  Testimony  Aug.  28  by 
Frances  Nealy,  FCNL  Associate  Sacy.,  In 
support  of  Economic  Davalopment  Programs. 
(154  each). 
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SALT  HINDERED  BY  LACK  OF  COMMITMENT 

by  David  LaVoy 


In  March,  1967,  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  first  agreed  to  bilateral  talks. 
Sixteen  months  later,  at  the  signing  of 
the  Non-proliferation  Treaty,  the  two 
powers  announced  that  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks  (SALT)  would 
begin  "in  the  nearest  future." 

Then  came  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia,  and  the  U.S.  "pun¬ 
ished"  the  invader  by  postponing 
SALT. 

President  Nixon  continued  the  wrist 
slapping  exercise  and  added  a  new 
element.  He  stressed  "linkage"  be¬ 
tween  the  initiation  of  talks  and  prog¬ 
ress  in  such  political  problems  as  the 
Middle  East. 

Finally,  last  Nov.  17  exploratory 
meetings  opened  in  Helsinki  and  laid 
the  groundwork  for  substantial  ne¬ 
gotiations  that  began  last  April  in 
Vienna.  The  Vienna  phase  ended  in 
August,  and  SALT  is  scheduled  to 
resume  on  Nov.  2  in  Helsinki. 

So  far  there  has  been  some  cause 
for  optimism.  SALT  has  been  no 
propaganda  forum — an  indication  of 
serious  purpose  on  both  sides.  The 
talks  themselves  are  a  tacit  recogni¬ 
tion  that  a  rough  nuclear  parity  ex¬ 
ists. 

With  parity  comes  the  opportunity 
to  halt  the  arms  race,  but  parity  is  a 
fragile  thing. 

Today  there  is  reason  to  doubt 
whether  either  power  is  committed 
to  seeking  security  through  arms  lim¬ 
itation. 

In  the  3V2  years  since  the  first 
agreement  to  negotiate,  the  strategic 
arms  race  has  gained  momentum. 

Each  side  has  sought  security  in 
weapons  but  has  found  only  higher 
and  costlier  levels  of  insecurity. 

In  seeking  to  deal  with  each  other 
from  a  position  of  strength,  the  U.S. 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  blindly  assume  that 
the  other  will  negotiate  from  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  relative  weakness. 

Neither  Washington  nor  Moscow 
has  given  arms  limitation  priority 
over  arms  development.  Instead,  the 
state  of  weaponry  is  allowed  to  de¬ 
termine  the  state  of  SALT. 

The  central  and  unquestioned  as¬ 


sumption  of  SALT  is  that  national 
^^security"  lies  in  nuclear  deterrence, 
and  the  purpose  of  SALT  is  to  write 
deterrence  and  parity  into  law. 

Under  deterrence  strategy,  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  survive  a  first  strike  and  inflict 
unacceptable  damage  in  return  is  in¬ 
surance  against  that  first  strike.  Any 
threat  to  this  "second  strike  capabil¬ 
ity"  is  a  threat  to  this  delicate  balance 
of  terror. 

To  deny  one's  enemy  the  ability  to 
strike  back  is  to  assert  one's  own 
ability  to  strike  first  with  impunity — 
and  thereby  to  increase  the  enemy's 
inclination  to  strike  first. 

There  are  two  ways  to  prevent  a 
second  strike,  and  the  arms  race  has 
produced  two  new  weapons  to  do  the 
job. 

The  anti-ballistic  missile  (ABM) 
would  protect  the  intended  target. 
The  MIRV,  which  carries  multiple 
warheads,  would  knock  out  retalia¬ 
tory  missiles  before  they  are  fired. 

This  brief  discusison  has  assumed 
reliable  performance.  That  is  an  un¬ 
reasonable  assumption. 

No  one  knows  whether  the  ABM — 
either  the  U.S.  Safeguard  or  the 
one  deployed  around  Moscow — will 
work. 

Scientists  agree  on  only  one  point — 
that  the  ABM  is  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
plex  and  sensitive  systems  man  has 
devised. 

MIRV-ing  will  multiply  several 
times  over  the  current  inventory  of 
nuclear  warheads.  It  should  be  clear 
that  the  real  security  of  both  nations 
would  be  enhanced  by  banning  both 
ABM  and  MIRV. 

The  U.S.  Senate  endorsed  this  view 
by  a  72-6  vote  last  April  9  when  it 
adopted  S.  Res.  211,  which  urged  the 
President  to  propose  to  the  Soviets  a 
freeze  on  the  deployment  of  strategic 
weapons. 

A  similar  U.S.  initiative — suspen¬ 
sion  of  atmospheric  testing — led  to 
the  Test  Ban  Treaty  in  1963. 

The  Nixon  Administration  rejected 
this  suggestion  and  even  began  de¬ 
ploying  MIRVs  ahead  of  schedule. 

The  MIRV  genie  appears  to  be  out 
of  the  bottle,  since  only  on-site  in¬ 


spection  can  verify  a  ban  on  MIRV 
deployment. 

There  is  further  evidence  of  a  shal¬ 
low  U.S.  commitment  to  arms  limita¬ 
tion. 

The  U.S.S.R.  halted  construction  of 
new  sites  for  its  giant  SS-9  missile 
from  Aug.  1969  imtil  3  weeks  after 
the  U.S.  began  deploying  MIRVs. 

The  U.S.  offered  no  reciprocal  ac¬ 
tion  to  encourage  this  Soviet  re¬ 
straint. 

Furthermore,  the  Administration 
did  not  publicly  acknowledge  this 
halt.  To  do  so  would  have  undercut 
its  rationale  for  an  ABM  to  defend 
against  the  SS-9. 

While  there  has  been  no  agreement 
yet,  it  is  possible  to  outline  the  direc¬ 
tion  SALT  is  taking.  There  seems  to 
be  agreement  that  strategic  arms  lim¬ 
itation  will  come  in  stages,  the  first 
of  which  will  be  quantitative. 

Succeeding  stages  will  be  reached 
through  a  standing  SALT,  which  will 
also  provide  communication  that  will 
hopefully  ease  the  tensions  that  spur 
the  arms  race. 

A  second  stage  might  deal  with 
qualitative  limitations,  and  a  third 
might  cover  reduction  of  weapons. 

Among  the  provisions  that  might 
be  included  in  a  SALT  pact  are: 

•  An  overall  numerical  ceiling  on 
strategic  launching  systems — land- 
and  sea-based  missiles  and  long  range 
bombers — with  each  side  allowed  to 
arrange  its  own  mix  of  weapons  with¬ 
in  the  overall  quota. 

•  A  special  sub-ceiling  within  that 
quota  to  limit  the  number  of  SS-9s 
and  anything  comparable  developed 
by  either  side. 

•  A  limitation  of  ABM  systems  to 
the  protection  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
and  Moscow — or  possibly  an  outright 
ban. 

It  is  not  certain  whether  Soviet 
medium  range  missiles  targeted  on 
Western  Europe  and  American  tacti¬ 
cal  nuclear  weapons  based  there  and 
on  aircraft  carriers  will  be  covered 
at  SALT.  These  might  be  dealt  with 
by  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

In  the  light  of  the  urgency  of  arms 
limitation,  SALT  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction — but  only  a  baby  step 
when  giant  steps  are  needed. 
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MONEY  ISN’T  EVERYTHING: 

You  and  the  1970  Elections 

Many  Americans  watch  candidates 
featured  on  television  in  sophisticated 
advertisements  and  wonder  how  they 
could  be  of  any  help  in  such  a  pro¬ 
fessional  campaign. 

They  read  thiit  Representatives 
may  spend  over  $50,000  in  cam¬ 
paigns,  Senators  $100,000,  land  Presi¬ 
dential  candidates  over  $^  million 

and  question  whether  $5  contribu¬ 
tions  make  a  difference  any  more. 

They  learn  that  71  million  Ameri¬ 
cans  voted  in  the  1968  elections,  and 
ponder  whether  the  trip  to  the  polls 
is  worth  taking  time  off  work. 

Rep.  George  Brown  recently  painted 
an  entirely  different  picture.  In  his 
recent  Democratic  primary  race  for  a 
U.S.  Senate  seat  from  California 
against  Rep.  John  Tunney,  Brown  ran 
on  a  solid,  open  peace  platform  which 
he  said  was  in  line  with  the  FCNL 
Statement  of  Legislative  Policy. 

Although  he  was  defeated,  he 
gained  800,000  votes.  Brown  said  he 
carried  districts  in  which  1%  of  the 
people  were  involved  in  his  campaign 

and  added  that  volunteers  were 
worth  thousands  of  dollars  in  orga¬ 
nizing  an  effective  campaign. 

Others  have  found  that  working 
in  campaigns  does  make  a  difference. 

In  a  recent  letter,  a  friend  said 
that:  "During  the  spring  primary 
election  in  Pennsylvania,  I  spent  time 
at  my  poll  handing  out  sample  ballots 


carefully  marked  with  the  names  of 
the  candidates  pledged  to  peace, 

"This  was  a  fabulous  experience, 
because  even  though  this  was  the 
party  election,  many  members  did 
not  know  the  stands  taken  by  all 
their  candidates. 

"Many  people  thanked  me  for  pro¬ 
viding  this  information  and  made  my 
small  effort  most  rewarding." 

Campaign  work  is  great  for  those 
firmly  committed  to  parties  and/or 
candidates.  But  these  two  commit¬ 
ments  are  not  essential  for  political 
activity.  Voters  can  instead  focus  on 
issues. 

Many  politicians  avoid  direct  con¬ 
frontation  of  issues,  feeling  that  this 
tactic  avoids  losing  the  votes  of  those 
committed  to  the  opposite  viewpoint. 

The  issue-oriented  voter  must  work 
to  get  the  candidates  to  speak  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  issues.  In  doing  so  he 
increases  his  own  political  awareness, 
and  provides  others  with  a  concise 
picture  of  candidate  differences. 

Issue-oriented  voters  confront  the 
candidates  directly  by  questioning 
them  in  person  at  public  appear¬ 
ances. 

Another  way  is  to  circulate  ques¬ 
tionnaires  among  the  candidates  and 
having  the  results  published.  (Many 
candidates  have  responded  to  the 
April  FCNL  Newsletter  question¬ 
naire). 

Indirectly  these  same  issues  may  be 


raised  among  other  persons,  civic  or¬ 
ganizations  and  church  groups. 

Such  political  awareness  of  con¬ 
stituents  often  forces  the  candidates 
to  speak  directly  to  the  issues. 

This  election  year  voters  must  be 
cautious  to  avoid  being  overwhelmed 
by  the  electoral  process.  While  thou¬ 
sands  of  votes  are  cast  at  the  polls, 
victory  may  depend  on  a  few  votes. 

Because  the  vast  majority  of  voters 
are  indifferent  toward  campaign  work 
and  raising  issues,  as  Brown  pointed 
out,  those  who  do  choose  to  become 
active  make  a  tremendous  difference. 


The  Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation  includes 
Friends  appointed  by  22  of  the  27 
Friends  Yearly  Meetings  and  10 
Friends  organizations  in  the  United 
States.  Expressions  of  views  in  the 
FCNL  Washington  Neuisletter  are 
guided  by  the  Statement  of  Policy 
prepared  and  approved  hy  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  Seeking  to  follow  the  lead¬ 
ings  of  the  Spirit,  the  FCNL  speaks 
for  itself  and  for  like-minded 
Friends.  No  organization  can  speak 
officially  for  the  Religious  Society 
of  Friends. 

FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLET¬ 
TER.  Editor:  Paul  Brink.  Con¬ 
tributors:  David  LaVoy,  Phil  Carter, 
Robert  Cory,  David  Johnson,  Diane 
Edwards,  Frances  Neely,  Edward  F. 
Snyder,  E.  Raymond  Wilson,  Helen 
Bliss.  245  Second  St.,  N.E.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  20002.  Subscription 
$5.00  per  year  ($8.00  air  mail  out¬ 
side  U.S. ).  Published  monthly  ex¬ 
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